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“What Is This Democracy?” 


In an address before the annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education Dr. Charles A. Beard 
pve his answer to the question, “What Is This Democ- 
racy 

The founders of this nation conceived of democracy 
“as a moral or humane ideal and as a body of legal insti- 
tutions and economic practices. They accepted a moral 
imperative older than Christianity, namely, that human life 
has a value in itself and can not be used for purposes alien 
to humanity. Under the democratic theory men and women 
can not be turned into chattels and employed as the 
beasts of the field for the benefit and pleasure of others. 
They have an equal right, all of them, to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. This is a moral value asserted 
and championed. . . . Perhaps it was a mere hope that 
turned from its own wreck to create the thing contem- 
plated. The prescriptions of conservatism denied its 
validity, yet faith in it spread despite the scorn and con- 
tempt poured upon it.” 

Expression of these ideals “means an equality at the 
polls, and all that is implied in freedom of opinion, dis- 
cussion, and press, all the safeguards of human rights in 
accusation, trial, and judgment, all the provisions of law 
and practice giving expression to the theory of the demo- 
cratic life. It implies the right to propose ideas and issues 
for public discussion, to a fair hearing in the forum of pub- 
lic discussion, to a free and honest recording of opinion 
at the polls. And this right to propose runs into all mat- 
ters of public interest — forms of government, ownership, 
and use of property, the distribution of wealth, the regu- 
lation and use of utilities and natural resources; in short, 
into all material things which are to be treated as means, 
om ends, of the good life for all human beings, high 
or low. 


Furthermore, the founders “were not mere theorists. 
They knew that the democratic ideal, if it was to endure, 
had to be rooted deeply in the ways and means of life 
itself.” Thus the essential elements of democracy were 
conceived as “moral ideals, legal institutions, and economic 
foundations. Not one alone, nor two, but all three are the 
conditions required to guarantee the perpetuity of a 
democratic society.” 

Present conditions greatly affect the prospects of democ- 
racy. “The free land of the United States has long ago 
lisappeared. We are now piled upon one another in 
large cities. We have a huge mass of people without that 
property which guarantees security in material things. 
We have that dependence which begets subservience and 


prepares fit tools for ambition. We have an enormous 
concentration of wealth — an immense accumulation of 
property in relatively few hands. To use the language of 
Webster, are the holders of estates to restrain the right 
of suffrage, destroy democracy by force, or will the right 
of suffrage break in upon property ?” 

To Dr. Beard this is the supreme issue facing 
democracy: “Can the ownership and use of property be 
so controlled as to provide that wide distribution of 
wealth and security which, as Webster said, forms the 
true basis of popular government? Can this control be 
brought about through the democratic processes of pro- 
posal, discussion, and decision? Or must a struggle over 
the forms and distribution of property trample under 
foot the ideals and institutions of democracy to which we 
pay our devotions? To speak of democracy without 
reference to the ways and means of life is to speak of 
shadows without substance. To fix our passions upon 
property without reference to that ideal of the good life 
inherent in democracy is to incur the risk of destroying 
humanity in a conflict over material things.” 

To bring “courage, vision and realism” to the adjust- 
ment of these issues is a heavy responsibility. Education 
“has three major functions to perform in preserving and 
unfolding democratic theory and practice. One is to 
cherish and defend the humane ideal on which democracy 
rests — equality of right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. The second task of education in relation 
to democracy is to cherish, expound, and defend the legal 
institutioiis of democracy which assure to the humble the 
same standing at law as the mighty enjoy. This often 
means defending those who seem unworthy of defense. 
Yet as was said of old, let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone. If principles of universal application, 
deemed necessary to the perdurance of the democratic 
process, are to be upheld they must be universally under- 
stood and universally enforced. The third function of 
education in relation to democracy is that of exploring, 
presenting, and discussing those conceptions of economy 
designed to assure the ways and means of life which are 
appropriate and indispensable to the security of a demo- 
cratic society.” 

Thus “ideals, institutions, and economy” are “the three 
centers of interest and affection for all who oppose drift- 
ing with fortune into despotism, who are prepared to use 
their powers in upholding the democratic way of life as a 
high value precious to humanity now torn and tossed by 
doubts and uncertainty. . . . Idealism without realism is 
a forlorn hope. Realism without idealism carries us into 
a lampless jungle where wild animals hawk and tear at one 
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another and humanity perishes. Combined they furnish 
inspiration to great effort and guidance to effective action, 
for man, though lower than the angels is yet above the 
beasts of the field.” 


“Judaism and Communism and Fascism” 


Under the above title the Social Justice Commission of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, of which 
Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein of the Free Synagogue of New 
York is chairman, issued a New Year’s message to be 
read from the pulpits on September 16. The full text 
of the message follows: 


The current conflict between communism, fascism and 
democracy is causing grave concern in the field of religion. 
Each religious group is now compelled to decide which social 
philosophy it can consistently support and defend. The mem- 
bers of the Central Conference of American Rabbis are con- 
vinced that Judaism is essentially democratic in spirit and 
expression and that the Jew cannot advocate or advance any 
social system other than democracy. We, therefore, urge the 
Jewish people to carefully consider this urgent and acute prob- 
lem in our social life in order that neither the young nor the 
old may be attracted to alien altars. 

At the present time three trends are developing in the 
political organization of America: communism on the extreme 
left; fascism on the extreme right; and a socialized democracy 
in the center. The danger is that the American people will 
fall into the trap of thinking that the choice is either com- 
munism or fascism. The either-or type of thinking is always 
dangerous and as a rule wrong. It is not necessary to limit 
ourselves to two choices, communism or fascism. 

In the judgment of the members of the Conference, there 
is only one way in which the American people can escape the 
dictatorship and tyranny of communism on the one hand, and 
the tyranny and dictatorship of fascism on the other, and that 
is by establishing-a thoroughly socialized democracy. This 
change can be achieved, the members are convinced, without 
force and violence and bloodshed and through the orderly 
methods of democratic procedure. We solemnly commend to 
the American people a social philosophy that is derived from the 
expanding democratic ideal that must henceforth be sovereign in 
our social life. 


Injustices CITED 


It is true that we challenge the present social system for 
we believe that it is responsible for the current social collapse 
and catastrophe. It has created a host of more than 10,000,000 
unemployed men and women. It has hurled 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 of the population of the United States into depen- 
dency, destitution and despair. A system that produces in- 
justices of such magnitude must itself be unjust and cannot 
be condoned or continued. 

It is true that in order to establish social justice we advocate 
a socialization of the basic social enterprises; that we urge 
an equitable redistribution of the national income through a 
fundamental system of taxation; that we support a social 
security measure that will guarantee security to the sick, the 
aged and the unemployed; and that we insist upon the main- 
tenance of civil liberties unimpaired and the rights of labor 
uncompromised. But in urging this program we emphasize 
democratic principles and demand the employment and appli- 
cation of democratic procedures. We are opposed without 
reservation or equivocation both to the method of communism 
and the regimentation of fascism. 


Reject SILENCE 


We realize that we are living in dangerous days and that 
we must carefully consider in all we say and do the anti- 
Semitic forces that are now unleashed in every land. But we 
believe that the anti-Semite cannot be answered by the silence 
of the Jew in the matter of social justice. Anti-Semitism to a 
great degree grows out of the very social injustice against 
which we protest and for the elimination of which we are 
constantly striving. To protest against social injustice and 
to demand a complete reconstruction of our social system may 


result in misunderstanding, in hostility and even in persecution, 
We must remember, however, that by virtue of our history 
and our religion, the Jew is committed to a program of social 
justice as truly as he is committed to the belief in the one God, 

Our fathers suffered oppression, persecution and even mas. 
sacre because of their devotion to their faith. If the blood 
of the prophets still runs in our veins, we shall not hesitate 
to suffer likewise because of our conviction that the present 
social system must yield to a new social order that will be 
free of injustice and iniquity; and in which the motives of 
cooperation and service will take the place of the motive of 
profit and exploitation. 


SoctaL IMPLICATIONS OUTLINED 


The social implications and imperatives of Judaism are 
clear and unquestioned. We believe that communion with 
God is the central religious experience, the very soul of re. 
ligion, But this mystic experience expresses itself in different 
ways. It expresses itself in the accents of the intellect in 
terms of creed. It embodies itself in forms of beauty and 
becomes symbol, ceremony and ritual. But in the Jewish re- 
ligion it must also inevitably incorporate itself into codes of 
conduct and in social ideals. When Isaiah stands in the sanc- 
tuary and beholds the vision of God, he becomes aware first 
of all of his own guilt and the guilt of his people. Then, as 
the flaming coal from off the altar touches his lips, he feels 
himself purged of sin and purified. 

Finally comes the most startling moment in this drama of 
consecration. No sooner is the prophet purged of sin than 
he realizes he is called as a messenger of the Lord of Hosts. 
Communion in the Jewish religion is a challenge to become 
a prophet of social justice, and to protest against the social 
evils of our time. Those who truly stand in the presence of 
God cannot escape the charge to become a servant in the army 
of the Lord. Once this interpretation of religion grips our 
soul, religion is filled with purpose and power and becomes 
the most real of all realities. 


Kincpom or Gop DEFINED 


The supreme social ideal of Israel is the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of God to us is not an 
imaginary realm that we enter through the portals of the 
grave nor is it an invisible empire. enthroned in the sky. It 
is the social state of which our teachers have dreamed and 
for which the prophets pleaded, a social state that we our- 
selves are to build and in which justice is the cardinal and 
controlling principle in the economic, the political and cul- 
tural life. 

Both the social experience of Israel and the social prin- 
ciples of Judaism teach us that not economics and not politics 
but ethics constitutes the organic law of social life; and that 
the economic organization and the political order are valid 
and are to be maintained only to the degree that they incor- 
porate and establish the ideal of social ethics. In our en- 


deavor to build the Kingdom of God, which we conceive in 
the spirit of our faith to be a socialized democracy, we seck 
and we invite the support not only of the people of Israel 
but of all men who hate evil and who love justice. 


Junior College a Growing Institution 


More than 550 junior colleges are in operation through- 
out the United States, the Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, has announced. According to 
Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education who 
recently completed a national survey of junior colleges, 
“junior colleges have developed since 1900, the movement 
having gained impetus in the past few years,” 

The junior colleges included among the 554 registered 
at the Office of Education comprise public high schools 
that have added junior college divisions, established pre- 
paratory schools recognized as junior colleges or offering 
junior college work, some four-year colleges that have 
given up their degree-granting privileges to concentrate 
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on the first two years of college work, and newly-created 
junior colleges. 

Dr. Greenleaf reports that in 1918 there were only 84 
junior colleges in the United States, principally in Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Texas, and Virginia. Thirty-three of 
these have since closed, 7 have merged, 4 have become 
snior colleges, and 40 are still listed as junior colleges. 
“The junior college is in the experimental stage. We 
do not know what it should be because we do not know 
exactly what it is,” Dr. Greenleaf’s survey reveals. In 
this study a junior college is defined as a separate organi- 
zation with 25 or more students enrolled in a program 
that includes the traditional freshman and sophomore 
college courses. The junior college is variously defined 
by other agencies. 

Twenty-seven states now provide public junior colleges 
either by general legislation, special action, or local author- 
ity. More than half of the 190 public junior colleges are 
located in four states — California, Iowa, Texas, and 
Oklahoma. Only eight are located in the Eastern Atlantic 
states, and those are in Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Florida. 

Privately-controlled junior colleges are found in all 
states except Delaware, Nevada, Rhode Island, Wyoming, 
Arizona, Montana, New Mexico and North Dakota. 

Additional information on America’s junior colleges 
appears in the U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 3 
on Junior Colleges, prepared by Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf. 
The publication is available for 15 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Why We Went To War” 


Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War under President 
Wilson, explains “Why We Went to War,” as he sees it, 
in Foreign Affairs (New York) for October. He spent 
“practically all the leisure of the last year examining this 
subject, attempting to read all that has been published by 
our State Department and by the foreign offices of other 
governments and much of the discussion of these subjects 
by scholars and publicists.” 

“Certainly,” he concludes, “the occasion of the United 
States’ entering the World War was the resumption of 
the submarine warfare.” For two and a half years the 
United States tried “to maintain the rights of its citizens 
while the rest of the world was engaged in a war of such 
desperate severity that all rules were off among the bel- 
ligerents, with respect to the right of neutrals, if a recog- 
nition of those rights threatened the success and, there- 
fore, the safety of the fighting nations involved.” During 
this time we were “perilously near a war with Great 
Britain in 1916... . The situation made our disputes with 
the Allies center around rights of property, as to which 
there could be arbitration and compensation for wrong 


Jwhen quiet was restored. Our controversies with Ger- 


many, however, centered upon the problem of human life, 
as to which no compensation was possible. To yield here 
involved an ultimate interest of the United States... . 
The submarine warfare, therefore, presented the question 
to which there could be but one answer and about which 
there could be no delay. When the answer was given, 
it represented a composite expression of emotions which 
had been long brewing. Business interests, the ‘view of 
life,’ adherence to particular forms of civil liberty, dread 
of the consequences of the triumph of militarism, no doubt 
all made contributions. ... We Americans at the present 
moment are looking with dread and disapproval at the 
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menace of war which overhangs Europe. It is no doubt 
quite irrational and upon a cold analysis could probably be 
shown to spring from an infinitely complex interplay of 
economic tensions, nationalistic aspirations, and racial and 
religious traditions. But there they are! They make up 
the modern world, and they are not disposed of by dis- 
approving of them. For all practical purposes, nations 
have ultimate interests which they would rather fight for 
than surrender.” 


The American Labor Party 


As an outgrowth of Labor’s Non-Partisan League or- 
ganized in April, 1936 (See INFORMATION SERVICE of 
May 16, 1936), delegates representing over 400,000 or- 
ganized workers met in New York City on July 16 and 
established the American Labor Party in the state of 
New York. The immediate objective of the party is to 
rally the 1,000,000 trade unionists in the state to the sup- 
port of President Roosevelt and Governor Lehman. 

It will put its own ticket in the field in November, 
headed by these two men, to make it possible for those 
who wish to vote for them to cast their ballots without 
voting the Democratic ticket It will name its own can- 
didates for Congress and the legislature and for President 
of the Board of Aldermen in New York City. The party 
will seek to appeal not only to organized labor but to 
independents, liberals and others who favor progressive 
political action. Provision has been made for the affili- 
ation of organizations other than trade unions. 


The party stands for the protection of political and 
civil liberties, demands legislation establishing minimum 
wages, maximum hours, and the right of collective bargain- 
ing, and the inauguration of “an adequate program of 
relief.” It favors “the full use by Congress of its legis- 
lative powers in enacting laws dealing with public welfare 
and, if found necessary, will urge an amendment to the 
Constitution which will . . . confine the courts to their 
prescribed tasks and take their hands off state and federal 
legislation that has been or may be enacted by the people’s 
representatives.” 


Contempt of Court in England 


An illustration of the manner in which the laws govern- 
ing contempt of court are applied to the press in England 
is furnished by a recent action in connection with the 
arrest of George A. McMahon for throwing a revolver 
at King Edward as he rode in a military parade. 

Shortly after the incident, the King’s Bench Court 
cited the editors of The Daily Express and The Evening 
News for contempt because of their references to 
McMahon. The complaint was lodged against the news- 
papers by the Director of Public Prosecutions, who con- 
tended that the comments might “gravely prejudice a fair 
trial of the accused.” The news stories were described in 
a dispatch to the New York Times as “of a sort cal- 
culated to win public sympathy for McMahon or to 
demonstrate he is insane.” (July 23, 1936) Complaints 
were also made against companies making newsreels of 
the event. 

On July 29 six individuals representing newspapers and 
news reel companies were fined by the court a total of 
about $10,250 for publishing captions worded so as to 
prejudice a fair trial. The attorney for Gaumont British, 
distributors of motion pictures, tendered “sincere and 
humble apologies” for a poster advertising a news reel. 
The total costs of the trial, about $5,000, were also assessed 
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against the defendants. (New York Herald Tribune, 
July 30, 1936.) 
At the trial held on September 14 McMahon was 


sentenced to one year at hard labor. 


New Child Labor Law in Force 


On September 1, 1936, the new child labor law of New 
York State became effective, advancing from 14 to 16 
the age at which children may discontinue full-time school- 
ing to seek employment in factories. However in mercan- 
tile establishments, offices, restaurants, and other places 
of business and trade, boys and girls 15 years of age and 
over may receive special employment certificates when 
they are found incapable of profiting by further instruc- 
tion. Whether or not this provision will be abused will 
depend greatly on the criterions of incapability and on the 
suitability of the curriculum for different types of children. 
Vacation work permits may be issued when school is not 
in session and newsboys and bootblacks may continue 
their trade at the age of 12 if they have street trade 
badges. 

It is expected that the law will remove a substantial 
amount of competition between younger and older workers 
for jobs. Elmer F. Andrews, State Industrial Commis- 
sioner, reported that 5,100 certificates to work in stores 
and factories were issued in the first four months of 1936 
to boys and girls 14 and 15 years of age. The law will 
not affect the status of children employed before its 
enactment. 

Governor Lehman expressed the hope that school 
authorities throughout the state will provide a curriculum 
which will make two additional years of schooling benefi- 
cial as well as afford opportunity for physical development. 


The National Youth Administration 


The National Youth Administration (1734 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.) has made available a summary 
of its program in operation. In May, 1936, 605,200 young 
people were receiving wages from the administration for 
many kinds of work useful to them and to the communities 
in which they live. Of these 6,600 were graduate students 
earning an average of $25 and $30 a month to help pay 
their way through graduate school; 125,000 college 
students were earning an average of $15 a month to help 
meet their expense for a college education ; 263,600 high 
school students were earning up to $6 a month to pay for 
carfare, lunches, textbooks and other essentials; and 
210,000 young men and women were employed on ap- 
proximately 6,800 administration work projects. In addi- 
tion, 4,500 young women were in attendance at 68 camps 
for unemployed women. Commendable as this is it is 
only a beginning of efforts needed to cope with the problems 
which young people face in obtaining training and oppor- 
tunity to fill their places in present society. 


The Use of Alcohol 


The experience records of the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis, show that the 
number of rejections because of overindulgence in alcohol 
has increased enormously since 1932, especially among 
applicants under 30. For the year ending April 1, 1932, 
17.6 per cent, of the rejections for all ages were due to 
excessive use of alcohol. By 1935, the figure had risen to 
22 per cent, and for 1936 it was 23.8 per cent. But for 
persons under 30 the figure was 11.9 per cent in 1932, 
29.7 per cent in 1935, and 33.7 per cent in 1936. There 
were smaller increases in the group from 30 to 45, and a 


slight decrease for those over 45. Alcoholic excesses are 
the largest single cause of rejections among applicants 
under age 45. The proportion of moderate or occasional 
users has increased in much the same way as that of 
excessive drinkers. 


In the Magazines 


Scribner’s (New York). May, 1936. 


Smith, Chard Powers. “Static on the Red Network.”—A dis- 
cussion of the attacks on liberals. The writer finds that “the only 
dangerous threat to the public peace comes, not from the Liberals 
not even from the Communists, but from the Mrs. Dillings, the 
D. A. R.’s, the Liberty Leaguers, the K. K. K.’s, the sitters on the 
lid, the reactionaries.” They are “a menace to the public peace, 
both directly and indirectly. Directly, they are the bearers of 
fascism. ...” Indirectly, by “opposing all progress, they may 
increase the strength of progress to revolutionary proportions . , . 
when they persecute and line up for ‘liquidation’ all peaceful liberals 
and sympathizers with labor, they are toying irresponsibly with the 
dogs of civil war. For in addressing themselves to these they are 
confronting one of the largest minority groups in the country, a 
group which will never be overcome by local lawlessness or even 
by lawful suppression.” Indeed, “the radicals and the reactionaries 
are equally objectionable minorities, their respective programs 
equally subversive of our national tradition.” 


Survey Midmonthly (New York). May 15, 1936. 

Rall, Udo, director, Division of Self-Help Cooperatives, FERA. 
“Appraising Self-Help.’—It is estimated conservatively that at 
least 100,000 persons have benefited by this program at some time. 
A comparison of the grants received, the value of the equipment 
and inventories and the goods and services received by the members 
shows that “each federal grant dollar expended has resulted in 
value exceeding two and one half dollars.” Self-help cooperatives 
have been much more successful in small towns and rural areas 
than in large cities. In addition to cutting relief expenses the 
self-help movement has “provided thousands of people with many 
necessities. .. . It has produced new wealth. . . . It resulted in the 
conservation of crops that would otherwise have gone to waste. 
It has built up the morale of the participants by showing them a 
way to employ themselves usefully and productively. . . . It has put 
new hope into the hearts of many technologically displaced and 
superannuated workers. ... And, finally, it has furnished data and 
experience that should prove helpful to any private or public 
agencies desiring to assist groups of tinderprivileged workers in 
trying to rehabilitate themselves.” 


Harpers Magazine. May, 1936. 

Levinson, Edward. “American Labor Leaders, 1936.”—A _ por- 
trayal of contemporary captains of labor and the forces which 
divide them; the drive toward a definite break on the question of 
the industrial versus the craft union. 


New Republic (New York). August 5, 1936. 


Beard, Charles A. “Ruskin and the Babble of Tongues.” 
Ruskin’s prophetic vision of the results which would follow 
from the pursuit of orthodox economic theory under the capi- 
talist system are now in evidence. The crisis in thought in 
relation to present problems is for the most part over what 
limitations shall be put on greed. 

In his day Ruskin was despised by “practical” persons be- 
cause he insisted that refusal to recognize the relation between 
economics and morals would lead to degradation and disaster. 
“Around the battle of the pigpen” the state was expected “to 
draw an iron ring of ‘law and order’” and hope that “if every 
snout did its best in its ‘natural’ way, then ‘under the invisible 
hand’ a ‘general good’ would result.” But Ruskin pointed out 
that if private greed was elevated into a national system the 
time would come when the exploited would set their greed in 
opposition to the greed of the exploiters. If it is to be “a case 
of greed against greed, if morals, beauty and honor” are not 
to have a dominant place in the world “what guarantee do you 
have that a greedy revolution will not trample in the mire such 
remnants of civilization as we possess?” : 

Although “the great and the wise” of his day brushed aside 
this query of Ruskin’s it remains the most pressing question 
facing modern industrial nations. With the door of greed left 
open their problem is to alleviate sufficiently the suffering of 
the unfortunate. The alternative of closing the door to greed 
is a challenge which will become increasingly strong if allev- 
iatory methods are inadequate. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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